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Manuel Ponce, the author of the celebrated EstrMita, gave a concert of
his compositions which included works in a purely national vein.

Mexican folklore, which had previously been regarded as exotic mate-
rial to be treated in a European manner, received at the hands of Manuel
Ponce an inner interpretation as a natural form of art. Chavez and Revuel-
tas continued the cultivation of Mexican folklore in the harmonic and
contrapuntal technique of ultra-modern music. The melo-rhythmic com-
plex of Mexican folklore also serves as the foundation of works by a group
of Chavez' disciples, Daniel Ayala, Salvador 'Contreras, Pablo Moncayo,
and Bias Galindo. These four musicians banded together in 1935 into a
Grupo de los Cuatroy and from the very beginning devoted their energies
to native folklore interpreted in the contemporary technique.

In the meantime, Mexican musicology has made great progress. Nu-
merous collections of Mexican folk songs have been published by the
Secretariat of Public Education, among them Musica Oaxaquena, which
contains Mananitas and other popular songs of the state of Oaxaca, three
issues of Sones, Canciones y Corridas Michoacanos, etc. Ruben Campos
has published one hundred Mexican melodies in his book, El Folklore y
la Musica Mexicana (351 pages, 1928). He also is the author of El
Folklore Musical de las Ciudades (457 pages, 1930). Both these books
were published by the Mexican Secretariat of Education. The National
Museum of Mexico has sponsored the publication of the descriptive
catalogue of pre-Cortezian instruments by Daniel Castaneda and Vicente
T. Mendoza, Instrumental Precortesiano (1933), and the University of
Mexico has published Mendoza's Romance y Corrido (833 pages, 1939).
Since 1930 several histories of Mexican music have appeared in print.
Of these, Historia de la Musica Mejicana by Miguel Galindo (Colima,

1933) and Historia de la Musica en Mexico by Gabriel Saldivar (Mexico,

1934)  cover the period up to the nineteenth century and include a de-
scription of ancient instruments, whereas Panorama de la Musica Mexi-
cana by Otto Mayer-Serra (Mexico, 1941) deals with Mexican music
from Independence down to the present day.

The contemporary school of Mexican music presents a wide variety
of styles, from the academic to the ultra-modern. Virtually all composers
make use of folklore, either by quoting from popular folk songs, or by
re-creating the melodic and rhythmic character of native songs in original
melodies. Chavez quotes Indian themes only in two of his works, Sil-
vestre Revueltas (1899-1940) wrote music that was unmistakably Mexi-
can without borrowing from folk songs at all. The composers of the